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monotonous, inconsequent dream. To carry her
letters next his heart was his only solace. Nor was
his deep affection for Tytus an unmixed blessing.
Tytus, a few years older than his friend, was less
impulsive, less demonstrative. He was a tall,
strong, reserved young man, beside whom Fry-
deryk's differences were accentuated, his slender
figure, deep-set eyes and fresh complexion.
Tytus's letters were also carried next his heart
and competed with the others for first place. To
show his affection, Fryderyk informed his friend
of the fact in a letter. "Although these in-
animate objects do not know each other," he
wrote, " I am sure they feel they have come from
friendly hands." Tytus was probably embar-
rassed by so naive a confession.

In this unhappy state of mind, Chopin was
driven in upon himself more and more. He
found comfort in composing the music of his
imagination. The Adagio in E, written during
this period, is a deliberate evocation of romantic
tenderness, an attempt to sing his tormented mind
to sleep. For several months he continued to
resist the pull of destiny, always resorting to his
pianoforte or his compositions to dull the sense of
conflict. The visit of a famous German singer to
Warsaw provided a pleasant interlude. This was
Sonntag, who came to give six concerts. It is
interesting to observe how Chopin's imagination
was kindled by fine singing, and with what good
judgment he described the performances of
singers. He was deeply impressed by Sonntag's